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A PLEA FOR RITSCHL. 

By L. Henry Schwab, 
New York. 

Ritschl's great work on Justification and Reconciliation was 
published in three volumes in the years 1870 to 1874. The first 
of these volumes, which deals with the history of the doctrines, 
has been translated into English. The most important of the 
three, the last volume, which contains the systematic exposition 
of the system, presents serious difficulties to the translator. Not 
only is Ritschl's style complex in the extreme, but it proceeds 
entirely upon lines of German theology. Every idea is traced 
in its genealogical ascent through a mass of authorities, of many 
of whom English readers have never heard ; so that the book is 
hopelessly German. 

This is unfortunate, more especially as up to the present 
time the English and American reader, if he is limited to litera- 
ture in the English language, is almost wholly dependent for his 
knowledge of the German theologian upon unfavorable criticisms. 
It is indeed, in my opinion, a theological calamity that, since the 
publication of Orr's The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith, scholars among us are looking upon Professor Orr as the 
final authority upon Ritschlianism. Any man who does not 
read German, but who wants to know something about the sys- 
tem with which all Germany is alive, will take up Orr's book. 
And after reading it he will probably dismiss the subject with 
the comfortable conclusion that after Orr has given his verdict 
nothing more is to be said ; and he will close the book with a 
sigh of relief: "That settles Ritschl." 

It was first thought in Germany to settle Ritschl in the same 
easy way ; but Ritschl would not be settled, nor will adverse 
criticism permanently settle him in this country or in England. 
Nothing, indeed, is so easy as to criticise a system in detail, as 
Orr has done. Think of what unanswerable criticism could be 
made upon the doctrine of the Trinity, upon prayer, in fact upon 
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A PLEA FOR RITSCHL 10. 

almost any article of our faith ! Moreover, Ritschl seems to have 
aroused to an unusual degree the power of theological misunder- 
standing, and he is freely credited with absurdity, sometimes to 
the great increase of the critic's hilarity. 

Perhaps it is, therefore, not out of place to begin this plea for 
Ritschl with a personal confession. The writer, whose work has 
been the very practical endeavor to bring home to people, most 
of whom were very little given to thought, the comforts and the 
incentives of the gospel, has been immeasurably helped by 
Ritschl. No other theologian has enabled him so thoroughly to 
appreciate the power of Christianity for this as for every age, 
and he can realize the truth of the verdict which the German 
historian Nippold pronounced upon Ritschl : "The joy of preach- 
ing the gospel entire and alone has been awakened by no theolo- 
gian of the past decades to a greater degree than by Ritschl." 

I shall endeavor to give as clear an exhibition as is possible 
within the narrow limits of a paper of the peculiarities of Ritschl's 
system, and for this purpose I shall arrange the matter under 
four heads. 

I. EPISTEMOLOGY. 

The first task of the systematic theologian is to determine 
his theory of knowledge. We have to do here with the well- 
known distinction between the thing itself and its properties. 
This apple, what is it ? Is it the red of its color, its shape to the 
eye and touch, the sweetness of its taste ? Or is there something 
behind these properties ? Is there the essential apple out of 
reach of the senses ? Three answers have been given. There is 
that of Plato, who says there is this essential apple, the thing in 
itself, the substance, the idea of the apple, of the mountain, of 
the man, of the horse, behind the attributes through which each 
of these comes into contact with our senses. This theory is 
utterly condemned. One illustration will serve to show the 
importance to every thinker in the sphere of religion of this con- 
demnation. It is precisely by the help of this Platonic theory 
of a thing at rest behind the thing as we see and feel and know 
it by the senses that the doctrine of transubstantiation is upheld. 
Any apparent impossibility can be predicated of the substance 
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as long as we separate it from the properties in the bread and 
the wine. 

The other two theories are those of Kant and Lotze, which 
are closely allied. Waiving the question as to whether Ritschl 
misunderstood Kant, it suffices to know that Ritschl adopts the 
theory of Lotze. The thing itself, the essence of the thing, is 
known to us, not as distinct from the properties, nor as the cause 
of the properties, but it is known in the properties. The apple 
is known to us in its color, taste, smell, etc. We know nothing 
whatever about any supposed essence or idea or substance of a 
thing behind that which appears to our senses, and any reasoning 
which is based upon the separation of the thing and its proper- 
ties is fallacious. The apple is what we see, feel, taste, and smell 
it to be. The mountain is what we see it to be, what we feel it 
to be when we climb it ; we know it in its attributes, and in no 
other wise. The human mind is simply incapable of penetrating 
to the essence of things. This theory must not be confused with 
the sensationalism which denies the thing and believes there 
exists nothing but properties. The thing exists as the unity of 
its properties, but it cannot be dissociated from the properties, 
it is known only in its properties. 

It is a common thing to leave all carefulness and exactitude 
to the scientist, and to dump all slovenliness into the theological 
workshop. And yet, how many errors might be avoided, even 
for the practical thinker, by a little attention to these funda- 
mental principles ! One or two illustrations will suffice to show 
this. If this theory of cognition is true, God is unknowable in 
himself, and comes within the range of our intellect only as he 
has revealed himself. We shall understand how this thought 
contributes to the emphasis which Ritschl places upon the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. Again, Lotze's theory of cognition has 
a far-reaching and practical influence upon psychology. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to speak of the soul as of 
something behind its activities. This is a mistake ; we cannot 
get to the soul behind its manifestations. All we know of the 
soul is what we feel, will, or know. This does not mean a 
denial of the existence of the soul, as some psychologists deny 
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it. It means simply that whatever life of the soul there may be 
away from the feelings, from its knowing and willing, is terra 
incognita. Every active influence upon the soul is instantly met 
by a counter-activity of its own, and all talk of the state of the 
soul at rest, or any other wise than as manifesting its life by the 
activity of its powers, is a dealing in shadows. 

From this principle of psychology is derived Ritschl's strong 
opposition to all mysticism. There is hardly anything which he 
sets himself to combat so earnestly as he does this tendency. 
Whether the conclusion he draws does or does not necessarily 
follow from the premises may be doubtful ; but there can hardly 
be a question that the principle of psychology as enunciated, 
which I take to be unimpeachable, would, if borne in mind, 
obviate a good deal of extravagance in religious thought and 
practice. When religion is hidden away in the inaccessible 
depths of the soul's inner life, it is not a very practical thing, 
and is very apt to lose itself in those aberrations of fanaticism 
and raptures of contemplation of which the history of religion 
in the East has given us such noted illustrations. We speak 
rightly of the communion of the soul with God. But that com- 
munion is not something passive ; it is bound to make itself 
known and felt by the putting forth of the soul's energies, in 
sanctifying thought and feeling, in producing harmony and 
peace, good-will and love. Grace is not poured into the soul as 
into a vessel ; such has been too often the utterly inadequate and 
materialistic conception. If God gives grace, that mysterious 
influence must rouse the soul to energy; and grace is known only 
by its effect in stirring the soul to life and producing spiritual 
and ethical activity. 

II. CHRIST AS THE REVELATION OF GOD. 

It has been repeatedly asserted by German writers that 
Ritschl's chief claim as a revolutionizer of theology is the 
emphasis which he placed upon the historic Christ as the revela- 
tion of God. Whether this be true or not, it is certain that this 
part of his teaching should receive full recognition. Ritschl 
was not in the first instance a philosopher. He did not begin 
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his studies of religion with theories of cognition, with setting 
up the distinction between the theoretical and the practical 
judgment. Ritschl's mind was in the first instance religious and 
practical. He was intensely stirred with the practical ineffective- 
ness of religion in our time, and felt a strong desire to place 
Christianity once more before the world in its power over the 
individual and the national life. This practical nature of the 
Ritschlian theology cannot be too much emphasized, especially 
where, as here and in England, the only thing masses of men 
know about Ritschl is that vague philosophical conception which 
they call the "value-judgment." 

Practical necessities were the prime motive power in the 
system we are considering, and it was the study of history and 
his intense preoccupation with the records of Christ's life in the 
gospels that induced Ritschl to emphasize so strongly the his- 
toric Christ as the center of the Christian theological system. 
The life of Christ is to us the revelation of a God who remains 
otherwise unknown, or at least inadequately known, and mis- 
understood by his works. 

It will be seen from this that Christ is made the center of 
the Christian system in a manner different from that which 
obtains in the traditional theology, and that this represents a 
going back from St. Paul to the gospels themselves. The influ- 
ence of the Pauline theology upon the church has been immense. 
Protestant conceptions of Christianity are traced back through 
the heroes of the Reformation to St. Augustine, and through 
him to St. Paul. But St. Paul knew little or nothing of Christ 
in the flesh. Historically, Christ stood to him simply as the one 
redemptive sacrifice, and this view, indifferent to the individual 
events of the life, looked upon the whole of that life as one act 
of humiliation. It was a deed once done, an act once realized; 
and from that realization there went out a virtue lifting our lives 
into a new sphere : " If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture." 

It is not my purpose here to fix the place of this conception 
in the system of dogmatic theology, or to say what permanent 
value and importance attaches to it. But it is certain that this 
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distinctively Pauline idea is not the same as that in which Christ, 
according to the gospel of St. John, sums up the significance of 
his life : " He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." We 
may believe that Christ as the redeemer from sin and Christ as 
the revealer of God are reconcilable conceptions, necessary parts 
of a complete Christian system of theology ; but they certainly 
start from two different points of view, and, as thus stated, they 
represent two different aspects of Christ, two different elements 
in our relation to Christ. 

RitschI emphasized the truth of Christ's revelation of God. 
He believed that God in his essential nature is beyond the 
range of our faculties, that we cannot know God as he is ; but 
this philosophical denial only served to strengthen his sense 
of the importance of a revelation. The master-motive in his 
speculation was practical. RitschI saw that at the very center 
and core of life's mystery is the problem of God, and the ques- 
of all questions for us is : What sort of a God can we believe ? 
As human beings we find ourselves bewildered by a fundamental 
contradiction. We are a part of nature, subject to nature's 
forces, the mere playthings in the hands of colossal powers. 
And yet, something within us rebels against this fate. While 
we are subject to the world, we yet feel ourselves superior to 
the world, and there is a voice within us which never ceases to 
tell us that, in spite of all that appears to the contrary, we are 
better than the brute that perishes and the flower that fades. 
Nothing that we have ever seen or heard on earth can solve this 
contradiction but the conception of God as he is revealed by 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and in the belief that, as Christ was, so is 
God the human spirit comes to rest and finds its happiness. 
"He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;" if that is true — 
the credibility of the words depends upon another line of rea- 
soning, but is here presupposed — then we may turn from all 
that is disheartening in the history of the world and in the 
lives of men, from death and sickness, from the triumph of the 
wicked and the sufferings of the innocent, and say : In spite of 
it all, God is love. 

One effect of this fundamental view of Christ will be readily 
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seen ; it reduces any antagonism in the Godhead to harmony. 
Protestant theology has been largely dominated by the concep- 
tion of an opposition between the two persons of the Trinity, 
and the doctrine of the atonement was taken to embody the 
reconciliation of that opposition. In the popular religion this 
antagonism in the Godhead was carried so far that the ideas of 
justice and revenge were exclusively associated with the Father, 
while all ideas of love were confined to Christ. So we have had 
two Gods, an angry God and a loving God. Among theologians 
this opposition was softened, and the effort made to minimize 
the antagonism while yet upholding the principle of the recon- 
ciliation is today one of the curiosities of theological literature. 
Nothing is more certain within the sphere of theological science 
than that human thought cannot retain an opposition within the 
Godhead and be consistent with itself. It is utterly impossible 
to conceive God the Father as the object of the change that was 
to be wrought by the atonement, except upon suppositions which 
are subversive of monotheism. Whatever the consequences may 
be, intellectual honesty is bound to acquiesce in this conclusion. 
But if this door is closed, Ritschl opens up another, or at least 
points to another which has always been open and which dis- 
closes a vista of comfortable truth. For a striking suggestion 
of the power and reach of that truth I should like to refer to 
Browning's poem "An Epistle." 

Mr. John Fiske, in his Idea of God, has enlarged on the concep- 
tion of deity, which he holds to be commensurate with our present 
state of knowledge. As introductory to the disquisition, written 
with the author's usual brilliancy of style, he gives us a survey of 
the "rapid growth of human knowledge." We are introduced to 
"the air-bladder of early amphibians," and to the "ascidian and 
aphioxes;" we are told of the "unresting march of discovery;" 
"we stand awestruck before the stupendous pile of chemical 
science;" "molecular physics," "the conservation of energy," 
"spectrum analysis," " comparative anatomy and palaeontology," 
the "cell-doctrine," "natural selection," and everything else of 
the kind are brought out, and the names of a score or more of 
scientists are paraded before our eyes. 
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One can imagine the impatience with which a Plato or a Kant 
would have brushed away this display of knowledge, which, 
striking enough in itself, is utterly meaningless as an introduc- 
tion to "the idea of God." For they would have known that 
all this wonderful achievement of the modern intellect has not 
advanced our knowledge of God by one hair's breadth. A 
knowledge of modern thought may sometimes dazzle the imagi- 
nation, but when we realize that essentially we still stand where 
Plato stood whenever we strive to penetrate beneath the phe- 
nomena to the realities of things, we shall rather be sobered ; 
and the only progress along these lines that we have to boast of 
is our greater willingness to say that we do not know. 

This is what Ritschl recognizes. Men have pretended to 
tell us who and what God is. They have tried to impress us 
with their cosmological, teleological, and ontological proofs, 
and they fail to convince. They have talked to us about the 
absolute and the infinite, the self-subsistent and the first cause. 
We hear the words, we know how they are spelled ; but what are 
they to us ? The very term " absolute " means that God stands out- 
side of all relations ; but how can he at the same time stand to us 
in the relation of that which is known ? Therefore of the abso- 
lute, whatever it is, we can form no conception whatever. And 
if we could, what good would it do us ? These terms are, in 
fact, nothing more than the confession, which the human mind 
makes when it has come to the end of its reach, that there is 
something beyond. We are obliged to believe that there is 
somewhere a world which is different from this in which we 
live, and the mind that can take in the laws of that world is of a 
different order of intelligence from ours. That is really what 
we mean when we speak of the absolute and the infinite. 

There is one way, and only one, Ritschl says, by which we 
can know God. He has revealed himself ; and that revelation 
is in the life of a human being, Jesus of Nazareth. "He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father." Look at Christ, know 
him ; not as a spectral being existing somewhere in a mid-region 
between man and God, but as a man of flesh and blood, a man 
who really lived, whose life was subject to much the same 
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vicissitudes as ours, who thought and felt and acted as we do. 
The picture which our imagination constructs from the records 
must be, not like the heraldic image, a mere conventional figure, 
but the lifelike representation of the artist, bringing the reality 
vividly before the mind. 

The revelation of Christ carries the knowledge of God home 
to us in one word — love. Love is the all-sufficient definition of 
God. You may strip everything else away as unnecessary ; 
when you have conceived God as love you think of him as the 
Christian ought to think of him, and nothing more is needed. 
Think of God as love, or do not think of him at all. This is 
the final conclusion to which Ritschl comes, and for that con- 
clusion the historic Christ is the one and only proof. The more 
intimately we know Christ, the more we shall be assured that his 
claim to represent God in human form was true, and the more 
we shall be satisfied to rest in his revelation of God as a God of 
love. 

The position which Ritschl assigns to Christ in the religious 
life of the individual gives reality to the doctrinal statements of 
our creeds respecting Christ's higher nature. There is a dispo- 
sition to allow to these statements the honor of a formal recog- 
nition, but practically to place all emphasis upon Christ as our 
example. We have grown tired of theological wrangling and 
take refuge in the imitation of Christ ; that is so simple. Mr. 
Gordon says: "Jesus is our supreme example. There is in him 
a mighty imitable, reproducible character. The imitation of 
Christ is the task of humanity." * Ritschl, and those who think 
with him, utterly reject this cutting of the christological knot. 
But this reflection carries us forward to the next point. 

III. THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF RELIGION. 

Perhaps the shallowest thing that has been said in our 
century by any man of high authority is the dictum which Mat- 
thew Arnold took delight in repeating, that " conduct is three- 
fourths of life." And yet that sentence has had a tremendous 
influence ; and there is no perversion of truth, no one-sidedness 

1 The Christ of Today, p. 67. 
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of Christian conception, which has so intrenched itself in the 
church as that which these words represent. It is echoed and 
reechoed from thousands of pulpits through the land as the 
great theological discovery of the age. 

Ritschl may claim the gratitude of the religious world for 
exposing the superficiality of this conception. He recognized 
and taught that the religious life revolves about two distinct 
centers, which he likens to the two foci of the elipse. He 
distinguishes clearly and emphatically between the moral and 
the distinctively religious. I think he does not seriously 
attempt to reduce the two elements to unity, or, if he does, he 
fails. The religious and the ethical are both essential to the 
Christian life, but the one does not follow upon the other ; they 
are independent factors of our spiritual experience. 

The neglect of the religious or spiritual, which obtains in 
our modern life, leaves certain elements of the New Testament 
unexplained. It makes nothing of the forgiveness of sins, so 
prominent in the teaching of our Lord ; it has no understanding 
for Christ's conception of the " eternal life." The Pauline 
theology, that mightiest leaven in the spiritual world, which 
again and again has rescued the church from superstition and 
given it new life, is wholly unintelligible from the purely ethical 
point of view. St. Paul's magnificent conception of Christian 
liberty, the unsurpassed grandeur of his thought at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, his fundamental belief in 
justification and the redeeming power of Christianity — these 
belong to a different world from that of the Christian moralist, 
to whom "conduct is three-fourths of life;" nor can he attach 
any significance to a faith that " overcomes " the world such as 
made Christian truth worth while to St. John. 

The purely ethical view of Christianity shuts itself out from 
one large department of life, and that the most important of the 
two which come within the province of religion. In this modern 
world of bustling activity we think a great deal about what men 
do, but we are apt to forget that more important than what men 
do is what men are. What men do belongs to the ethical part 
of religion ; what men are comes under the distinctively religious. 
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We have a name for it — character — which is distinctly Chris- 
tian. The ancients had no word in their language correspond- 
ing to it. It came to us with that religion which teaches that 
man's all-absorbing interest is the relation of his being to God. 
The very announcement of the word "character" is a vindication 
of that which goes before all doing. You may conceive a man 
as gifted with all the virtues, and yet you have not embodied 
the conception of that peculiar thing we call character. The 
word demands a unity of being which is far beyond all mere 
ethical consideration. Its meaning is not reached until you 
conceive of a state antecedent to conduct, of a something from 
which conduct springs ; until you have recognized man as a being 
whose position toward God needs to be set right before his rela- 
tions to men can be determined. 

It is the very denial of all that we mean when we speak of 
manhood to look upon man as a mere doing machine. What is 
the mystery of humanity before which we stand in awe ? Wherein 
consists the true grandeur of human life ? What is the secret of 
the spell that comes over us as we contemplate that most won- 
derful of pictures which St. John draws for us, Christ before 
Pilate ; that makes us after so many centuries recur to that figure 
standing before the Roman governor as the ideal of manliness ? 
He did nothing, or at most he spoke a few words, but he was 
something ; and if ever a second Raphael shall come and place 
before our eyes the ideal of man, as the first Raphael gave us 
the ideal of woman, we shall see it in the unruffled calm, in the 
undisturbed confidence of Jesus before Pilate ; in his perfect 
mastery of the situation. And is it not just this calm, this con- 
fidence, this mastery that gives the touch of splendor to Chris- 
tian heroism, the heroism of apostle, martyr, saint, and prophet ? 
And yet to this grandeur of what has been highest and noblest 
in Christian history is assigned the significance of a beggarly 
fourth of life. 

The purely ethical conception of Christianity represents a 
retrograde movement from the religion of Christ toward Juda- 
ism, the Judaism, not of an Isaiah, but of the law. It leaves out 
of consideration the immanence of God in the religious life. 
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Ritschl has emphasized once more, as the primary and most 
essential element in the Christian religion, the relation of the 
individual personal life to God. Man's self, his inmost being in 
its essential nature and disposition, his character, is determined 
and fixed by his relation to God. There is no greater contrast 
in the world of men than that between a godless and a godly 
life. God or no-God is the first of all questions when we speak 
of man, what he is, of the tone and quality of his being, of the 
latent powers within him, of his mastery of the world or his 
subserviency to it. Man is what he is according to his fellow- 
ship with God or his alienation from God. 

Ritschl's expression for that life in God which goes before 
all outward manifestation of the life in conduct is the "eternal 
life " — Christ's own expression. In his explication of this state 
and the process of attaining it, Ritschl gives new meaning to the 
technical terms which had almost become meaningless symbols in 
worn-out theological systems, and had come to be treated with 
impatience and almost with contempt : forgiveness, justification, 
reconciliation, the kingdom of God. 

The end of religion is the eternal life. This is the life as 
spiritually or religiously determined, in distinction from the life 
as ethically determined, life from the point of view of man's 
relation to God as distinguished from life as determined and 
ruled by the law of conduct. This eternal life is not something 
of the future ; Christ plainly indicates that it is of the present, 
that we enter it now: "He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life." It is, 
therefore, a life which, begun now, outlasts the present and 
reaches over into another world ; a life over which death has no 
power. 

Sin comes between man in his natural state and this eternal 
life. Ritschl rejects the doctrine of original sin, because it 
separates sin from the person that sins, it detracts from personal 
responsibility, and it fosters rather an aesthetic aversion to sin 
than a sense of guilt. Ritschl holds that the phenomenon of 
sin in human life is best expressed by the " kingdom of sin." 
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Following in the steps of Luther, he gives a more comprehen- 
sive definition to sin than is usual. It is not only the actual 
transgression of the divine law, but is found wherever there is a 
declination from the normal ideal of life. Sin is, therefore, the 
power over the individual which causes alienation from God, and 
is felt not only in the guilty conscience, but in the restlessness 
of the worldly life, in the lack of faith, in the absence of calm, 
confidence, and trust. All this is simply the manifestation of 
godlessness. Sin, therefore, is the barrier between man and God, 
the obstacle which keeps man out of the eternal life in communion 
with God. This must be overcome, if man is to enter into the ideal 
life, if he is to know the consummation of human happiness. 

It is idle to attempt to explain the origin of sin, and Ritschl 
does not attempt it. It is enough to know that this strange 
power stands as a perpetual barrier between us and the attain- 
ment of our ideal in communion with God. To overcome this 
barrier is the object of what is distinctive in the Christian reli- 
gion. And here we are introduced to the processes which are 
known under the technical names atonement, reconciliation, 
justification, forgiveness. It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate with the utmost brevity the salient points of these doc- 
trines as Ritschl sets them forth. It has been already shown 
that the effect of the atonement is not a change in God ; God is 
ever the same ; he has from all eternity forgiven ; he stands ever 
ready to receive back the penitent sinner. But Ritschl does 
not hold that Christ's function was merely a proclamation of 
forgiveness. Such a view supposes a very superficial knowl- 
edge of the power of sin. The object of the atonement was to 
change man, not God; to bring home to man, in his alienation 
from the author of his being, the reality and the power of the 
divine forgiveness. For this task — so much vaster than the 
flippant, superficial view of human nature imagines — something 
more was required than a prophet or an example. It called for 
a sacrifice, and that sacrifice was rendered in the life and the 
death of Christ. The life and the death go together and are 
inseparable as the one sacrifice for the redemption of man from 
the power of sin. 
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The change in man which is thus effected by the atonement 
of Christ is named forgiveness or justification. The two mean 
the same thing. There is no distinction of positive and nega- 
tive, such as theological systems have made. Here again 
Ritschl gives a far more comprehensive meaning to the terms 
than that which is customary. Just as sin meant more than the 
mere isolated transgression, so forgiveness means more than the 
mere remission of future punishment. Sin is whatever stood in 
the way between God and man, and forgiveness is the removal 
of that barrier ; it is the process by which man is placed once 
more in fellowship with his God, where he of right ought to be. 
As the effect of sin was not only the disturbed conscience, but 
restlessness, perturbation, spiritual darkness, so forgiveness 
means not only the quieted conscience, but mental and spiritual 
calm, confidence, hope, trust, joy, mastery. Man is once more 
reconciled to God, and reconciliation is the completion of the 
process whose initiation is denoted by forgiveness. Intercourse 
is restored between man and God, as it was to the sinful woman 
when Christ forgave her sins, as it is restored between friend and 
friend when the injury has been forgiven and the obstacle to 
fellowship removed. From being self-centered, or world-cen- 
tered, man becomes God-centered. 

This completes the conception of life as spiritually deter- 
mined. It is very simple. There enter into it three elements : 
the eternal life, or the life in communion with God; sin as the 
obstacle to that life; the atonement and forgiveness as the 
appointed means for overcoming that obstacle. 

It will be evident that the state which Ritschl teaches as ante- 
cedent to conduct is not an empty, mystical condition of the soul, 
but a state of feeling. Ritschl's definition of religion will make 
this still more clear. The traditional theology leaves out man's 
relation to the world in its conception of religion. Ritschl 
attempts to show that Christianity shares with all religions, from 
the most materialistic fetichism up, this fundamental trait, that a 
supernatural power, whether demon, angel, shades of the departed, 
or God, is appealed to for protection against the adverse powers 
of the world. Man knows himself subject to natural and moral 
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forces, and impotent to resist. Nevertheless, there is in him an 
ineradicable feeling of superiority to the world, and the essen- 
tial nature of Christianity, as of all religion, is to come to the 
rescue of this unconquerable instinct in man by bringing super- 
natural power to his aid. In Christianity God does this for man 
when he raises him into fellowship with himself. This fellow- 
ship, therefore — or the eternal life, as it is called — this state of 
the soul antecedent to conduct, is not simply a mystical exalta- 
tion, but it manifests itself in those feelings which indicate man's 
superiority to the world around him, in " the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free," in the faith of him that has " over- 
come the world." 

This conception of religion, as denned by our relation to the 
world and to God, it is needless to say, has been severely criti- 
cised. So have all of Ritschl's detailed explications of doc- 
trine. And it is right that they should be criticised. But over 
the details it is to be hoped that the essential thought may not 
be blurred or forgotten. That Ritschl has rescued from oblivion 
a truth which will bear the richest fruit in years to come, that 
in this rescue men will feel with increasing force that power has 
once more been given to the gospel of Christ, I have no doubt. 
Whether they will trace that renewed power to Ritschl, or 
whether it will come to them through many other channels, and 
they never know its source, makes little difference. Those who 
know what they owe to Albrecht Ritschl will bear witness to his 
power. 

Thoughtful men, meditating upon life and death, have with 
a true instinct turned to the great seers for the solution of the 
ever-present problem. The great lights of our time — Browning, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth — have brought comfort and strength to 
many a perplexed and struggling soul. But apply to the works 
of these seers the new discovery of a late generation that "con- 
duct is three-fourths of life," how shallow and unsatisfactory 
they appear, measured in the light of that principle ! For they 
have little or nothing to tell us of conduct. It is the lesser 
lights that deal with questions of conduct. The master-singers 
have won their high place because they have laid bare the deeper 
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springs of life ; they have enshrined themselves in the hearts of 
men because they have spread before our eyes visions of the 
realities which lie at the roots of our being, from which all con- 
duct springs, and have satisfied, each in his measure, the crav- 
ings of the soul for the beautiful and the true. The theology of 
Ritschl has satisfied many a hungry soul, because, like the work 
of the great singers, it is true to life. 

The belief in forgiveness as the constitutive principle of 
Christianity is developed by Ritschl in his explication of the 
church's function. The church is the sphere of forgiveness ; 
the communion of believers is constituted by the principle of 
forgiveness. Forgiveness is the mark and token of that higher 
life which, although never realized in its purity, yet, so far as it 
is realized, consists in the fellowship of man with God. The 
purer that fellowship, the purer the church, and the more per- 
fectly she performs her function of drawing men into the sphere 
and within the influences of the higher life, and so continuing 
the work of Christ upon earth. This is the kingdom of God, 
not a system of teaching, but a life, progressing toward its 
more perfect realization and looking to its consummation in 
another world. 

God may find his way into human hearts by other means, but 
that does not vitiate the belief that the church, instinct with the 
life of Christ, making the "eternal life" real to the eyes of the 
world, is the divinely appointed means for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom, doing justice to the truth that the ideal life of 
Christianity cannot be defined in creeds or described in lan- 
guage, but can be truly known only in the lives of its living 
representatives. And realizing that the ideal life consists 
essentially in the forgiveness of sin, we may find herein the ful- 
filment of the promise : "Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven them." 

IV. THEORETICAL AND RELIGIOUS JUDGMENTS. 

We come now to our fourth and last point, the distinction 
between theoretical or scientific knowledge and distinctively 
religious knowledge. 
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This is the one element of the system which has been seized 
upon and emphasized as distinctively Ritschlian and revolution- 
ary, and although there appears to be a tendency among German 
writers to deprecate this emphasis, I believe that the general 
feeling is right. For, whether what Ritschl says is new or 
whether he merely gives expression in accurate language to a 
certain feeling or way of looking at things which is in the air 
— the principles which he has formulated as fundamentally 
regulating our religious conceptions appear to me to be revolu- 
tionary in their effect upon theological thought. Theological 
and religious ways of thinking have undergone a profound modi- 
fication, and this not only among those who have come under 
the direct influence of the Ritschlian theology, but generally. 
There is a different spirit, the point of view is changed, the focus 
of interest has moved. One might briefly express this change 
by saying that it is a change from logic to life. Theological 
facts, from being the mere data of logical process and infer- 
ence, have come to be looked upon as the possible clues to the 
meaning of living phenomena. Everywhere we see life, experi- 
ence, the knowledge of human nature, coming to the front. The 
dogmatic theologian used to be satisfied when he had by severe 
process of reasoning established the bare facts. The mere 
expression and the harmonious ordering of supersensible truths 
was all that was called for. Now we want to know the meaning 
of those facts, the bearing of those truths. To lay bare the 
throbbing life underneath the cold statement ; to uncover the 
action and reaction between the soul's life and the truth as it is 
revealed ; to make clear, not only the possibility, but the neces- 
sity of Christian truth — this is what the best theological 
thinkers are trying to do. And this change has been, if not 
initiated, at least accelerated, by the principles which Ritschl 
enunciates. 

What, then, has Ritschl done ? Perhaps there is no other 
subject of thought upon which there is such vagueness and such 
an amount of misrepresentation. The principal idea which nine 
out of ten men who have ever heard his name associate with 
Ritschl is that he has exalted feeling into a norm and criterion 
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of religious thought; and he never fails to be reproached by his 
critics with being "subjective." 

Humanity would be greatly benefited if some future pope 
of the intellectual life should inflict a penalty upon all writers 
who use language which they have not clearly defined to their 
own minds. And among the first offenders he will doubtless 
cite before his tribunal those who have used the word "subjec- 
tive" carelessly. "Subjective idealism" is a well-known philo- 
sophical theory, and it is a fair charge to bring against Ritschl. 
But it is a very different thing to say that he is " subjective," 
that he does not acknowledge an "objective" standard, and by 
means of such vague language to create a prejudice, equally 
vague and undefined, against the system. 

There are two definitions of the word "subjective." The 
first and strict definition denotes that which pertains to the con- 
sciousness of any particular person, in distinction from that 
which is without the consciousness of that person. Now, if the 
charge against Ritschl is that his judgments, being based upon 
feeling, are more subjective than those in which the intellect 
alone does all the work, we may well ask : Does the intellect 
belong any less to the person that judges than do the feelings ? 
Or can I judge with another person's intellect ? Is there any 
other way known of arriving at a conclusion than by the facul- 
ties of the person himself? The mere formulation of these 
questions would seem to make it plain that, according to the 
strict definition of the word, a pure intellectual judgment and 
what Ritschl calls a "value-judgment" are equally "subjective." 

But the term is probably used by the objectors according to 
a looser definition as implying that which is arbitrary, upon the 
assumption that the feelings are more arbitrary, more subject 
to caprice, than the pure intellect. If his is true, then the 
moral law is capricious ; for it is not based upon logic, but 
solely upon feeling. It will hardly do to ascribe superior regu- 
larity, uniformity, and trustworthiness to the operations of the 
mind in these days of spiritualism, hypnotism, Christian science, 
faith-cure, etc., all of them aberrations of the intellect. In fact, 
if anything is today safe from the individual caprice of any 
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intellectual charlatan that comes along, it is at most a few of 
the plainest ethical principles, which rest for their support 
solely upon that sentiment which is opprobriously called " sub- 
jective." 

With the very vague ideas of Ritschl's insistence upon feel- 
ings there is commonly joined the equally vague belief that 
Ritschl excludes all metaphysics from theology; and here mis- 
apprehension and loose thinking have fairly run riot. Granted 
that there is no generally accepted definition of the word, one 
has a right to express some astonishment when Ritschl's critics 
identify metaphysics with dialectics, or the employment of the 
reasoning power in general. Whatever metaphysics is, it is but 
fair to judge what our author says about it according to the 
definition which he himself adopts. He very clearly expresses 
himself as following Aristotle in understanding by the term 
"the investigation of the general grounds of all being," and he 
explains his meaning as follows : " The things which come within 
the sphere of our knowledge are distinguished as nature and as 
spiritual life. In the investigation of the common grounds of 
all being no account is taken of those characteristics in which 
we find the difference between nature and spirit, and by virtue 
of which these two groups are recognized as essentially differ- 
ent." 2 Ritschl's thought is perfectly clear-cut, and anyone who 
takes the trouble can understand it. Before his mind, contem- 
plating the phenomena of the world, there stood this mysteri- 
ous, ever-present, unreconciled contrast and opposition : man's 
spiritual nature on one side with its lofty claims, and on the 
other side the world of nature, an apparently insurmountable 
bar to the claims of the human spirit. To the purely intellectual 
view of the universe this opposition means nothing, and meta- 
physics cannot recognize it. This ground Ritschl takes because, 
by his definition, he distinctly denies to metaphysics the com- 
petency to furnish an adequate theory of the universe (Gesammt- 
erkenntniss det Welt) . The sphere of metaphysics is not universal, 
but restricted. Its function is not to solve the problem of life. 
This task, the highest which can engage the human powers, 

* Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 2d ed., Ill, 16. 
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belongs to religion ; and for this task the initial truth, the 
fundamental fact, the starting-point of all reasoning, is found in 
the contrast of spirit and nature. 

Ritschl does not discard metaphysics, as has often been said. 
Metaphysics has its place in religion. It is an " elementary, 
merely formal mode of knowledge," but as such it is essential, 
in its proper place, to religious thought. Metaphysical concep- 
tions "embrace and dominate" all other knowledge. They 
impose laws upon thought, while the matter of thought is found 
in the contrast of spirit and world which is outside of the meta- 
physical sphere. I have already endeavored to show, under the 
first heading, how Ritschl bases his whole system upon certain 
metaphysical principles. 

German writers make much use of the word Weltvorstel- 
lung, for which the English language unfortunately affords no 
equivalent. It means that view of the world which any person 
forms who has thoughtfully considered all the phenomena of 
life — the theory of the universe which will account for what we 
know of the universe. The materialist has his theory of the 
universe, the pantheist has his, and the Christian has his. But 
only that department of knowledge, that mode of thought, 
which is able to embrace all the phenomena of the world can 
give us a theory of the world. Metaphysics deals with a 
restricted sphere, with one aspect of things, and therefore is 
unable to furnish the key which is necessary for a satisfactory 
theory of the whole. As such it is on a par with other disci- 
plines, with history, with geology or physics. Any of these 
may furnish valuable data for the formulation of the complete 
theory, but neither metaphysics nor any other department of 
knowledge is able to survey the whole field, and therefore 
cannot give the key desired. Religion alone can give us a 
theory of the universe, because it alone surveys the whole field. 
It belongs to religion alone to take into account the mysterious 
opposition between spirit and the world, this elementary fact 
which is incapable of analysis, but which, like all other ele- 
mentary facts, needs to be taken into account in formulating the 
final theory. 
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We are thus brought face to face with the mystery of human 
consciousness, which no terms of mere intellectual denotation 
can adequately express, as the fundamental fact in Ritschl's 
peculiar view of religion. And this underlies his theory of the 
" value-judgment." 

All knowledge is acquired by the forming of judgments. 
The raw material of knowledge is the sensations. Upon these 
the mind works in forming judgments. The act of knowledge 
consists in taking these sensations within the consciousness. 
This process is performed in two different ways. Theoretical 
judgments, whether in ordinary or in accurate scientific reason- 
ing, are made in one way ; religious judgments are formed in 
another way. In all theoretical judgments the intellect alone 
operates; in religious judgments the feelings have something to 
say. In theoretical judgments the mind defines its sensations and 
classifies them according to their origin, their character, and their 
connection with other objects ; and the activity of the mind in 
this process is a purely intellectual activity (waiving the ques- 
tionable distinction which Ritschl draws between "accompany- 
ing" and "independent" judgments of value). Not so in the 
religious judgments. The process is not a purely intellectual 
one. The feelings have here a legitimate sphere of influence. 
In the vindication of the feelings as a legitimate factor toward 
determining the mental conclusion lies the peculiarity of the 
Ritschlian theory of the value-judgments. 

The determination of theoretical truth proceeds according to 
the rules of logic. Reasoning is thrown into the form of the 
syllogism, and the conclusion is drawn from the correct state- 
ment of major and minor premise according to laws which 
exist as intuitions of the mind. This process of knowledge has 
been accepted ever since men began to observe the laws of the 
mind and to reason according to them. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that considerable confusion should be created by the 
statement, which is now advanced, that there is a means of 
arriving at the truth outside of logic, with which the laws of 
ratiocination have nothing to do. It is well worth while, how- 
ever, to examine somewhat closely into this theory before we 
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condemn it ; it may perhaps turn out to be neither so novel nor 
so startling as it at first appeared. 

No doubt, whenever a religious truth presents itself to the 
mind, there goes with it a certain feeling, either of attraction or 
repulsion ; we feel that the truth in question is either helpful or 
hurtful to us. Ritschl tells us these feelings are not to be dis- 
carded, are not to be eliminated, in order that we may arrive at 
a disinterested, unbiased judgment. Such a thing does not 
exist; entire mental disinterestedness is a figment of the imagi- 
nation. The feelings have a perfect right to be consulted. 

Apply this theory to the central truth of Christianity, the 
divinity of Christ. The older theology sought for proof-texts 
and built upon the record of the resurrection. But the texts 
themselves need to be proved true, and if the resurrection can 
be proved as a historical fact, there is an end of all argument. 
But in that case people could not refuse to believe it, as many 
do. We see clearly, therefore, that Christianity cannot rest 
upon such weak premises, neither in fact does it, except in the 
imagination of some theological logicians. If, on the other 
hand, following a safer method toward the solution of the 
christological question, we allow ourselves to come under the 
spell of the character which the gospels depict for us, if we 
measure the lofty claims he made, and if then we feel it to be a 
psychological impossibility that he whose life was so beautiful, 
and who, withal, was so sober, should have been either a 
deceiver or self-deceived — in the mental process through which 
we pass in forming this judgment we base our conclusion upon 
the truth of those feelings which the story of Christ's life excites 
in us, of which we can give no logical account ; and this is the 
"value-judgment." And from this first impression, from this 
"value-judgment," we proceed, by a process which is more of 
the nature of dialectical reasoning, to the divinity of Christ. 

Again, take such doctrines as forgiveness or justification : 
from the point of view of the logician they are quite meaning- 
less ; it is only when you appreciate the feeling, the human 
need, which they express that you come to realize their signifi- 
cance. It is the acknowledgment of the value which the 
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Christian truths embody for the feelings or the spiritual life 
that is covered by the somewhat formidable-sounding and 
awkward term "value-judgment." 

It will be seen, I hope, from what has been said, how unjusti- 
fied is the charge of subjective idealism that has been brought 
against Ritschl. The meaning of that accusation is that Ritschl 
does not care for facts, that religion lies wholly and solely in the 
feelings, regardless of whether there are any facts corresponding 
to those feelings or not. To anyone who has studied Ritschl 
this is simply preposterous, and it might be well to weigh one's 
words carefully before bringing an accusation of such egregious 
folly against a school of thought which, whatever may be the 
extravagance of a few of its extreme representatives, may well 
claim our respect for its seriousness and the depth of its spiritu- 
ality. One of Ritschl's followers says : " It is indeed clear, and 
Ritschl knows it as well as his opponents, that it means death to 
all religion when the objective truth of the religious conceptions 
becomes uncertain ; that no man can pray to the God whose 
reality he no more believes ; that he no longer fears or trusts- 
such a God." 3 

What Ritschl does maintain is this, that the feelings are just 
as legitimate a guide to reality as the pure intellect. The value 
lies, not in the feelings as such, but in the feelings as a guide to 
the truth. And surely, in this contention Ritschl is not an 
iconoclastic innovator. The truth to which he has called the 
attention of the Christian world is as old as Christianity itself, and 
what Ritschl has done is simply to uncover the primitive truth 
which had become overlaid and hidden. This " Ritschlianism " 
is not a new philosophical speculation. The marvelous stirring 
of men's thoughts which this man has produced is not the effect 
of his own power. It is not Ritschl's thought, it is Christ's 
thought, it is St. Paul's. Ritschl has simply given an analysis 
of the faith which is as old as the gospel. Metaphysics, 
dialectics do not account for it. There is a certain mysterious 
element in that faith, which eludes the logical process ; and the 
nature of that element the German theologian has made clear. 

3 Traub, Ritschl's Erkenntnistheorie. 
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Ritschl's theology is, therefore, a vindication of the simple 
faith of the gospel. Those who assail it must deny the power 
of that faith, and are obliged to hold that only logicians who are 
capable of giving dialectical account of their belief can have any 
certitude in questions of religion. As a matter of fact, we know 
that multitudes of men and women have lived holding the com- 
fortable truth of the gospel with the strongest possible convic- 
tion, who have known nothing of logic or of theology. Christ 
made his appeal constantly to that faith which is above logic. 
Your metaphysical theologian can give no account of that faith. 
Ritschl has taught us to understand that a theology which gives 
no account of the greatest thing in the Christian religion needs 
reconstruction. And what we call " Ritschlianism," and think 
of as eminently a peculiarity of these latest times, is little more 
than a return to the simplicity of Christ. 

In another way, finally, Ritschlianism is a return to Christ : 
it is bringing us back to that for which Christ essentially stood. 
There is no tendency more pronounced in the history of the 
Christian church than the tendency back to Judaism. The 
essential religious principle of Judaism was obedience to the law. 
Foreshadowed by the Old Testament, there came with Chris- 
tianity a higher religious principle into the world. Obedience to 
the law was superseded by obedience to the God in the human 
heart. That principle has as yet proved too lofty for the gener- 
ality of mankind. They have always sought something external, 
some visible authority to lean upon. The doctrine of an infal- 
lible Bible presented Christians with a new law, just as external 
as the old. Criticism, by exposing the human workmanship of 
the Bible, has shaken its authority as an oracle. But strangely 
enough, even the critic seems to be yielding to the infatuation 
of an external authority, and some of his school claim to offer 
to us a new, an expurgated, a rationalized Bible, which yet shall 
be just as infallible as the old Bible. But surely the futility of 
this latest achievement of scholarship will be detected, and 
under the divine guidance the Bible will come to be acknowl- 
edged, not as an infallible oracle, but as a witness to the truth, 
of inestimable value — a witness, not a law imposed upon man 
from without. 
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And while this process of readjustment is going on, those 
who believe in divine providence will thank God that a great 
teacher has been raised up to open up to men an insight into the 
very core of Christianity where the truth abides high above all 
questions of Bible criticism. 

I shall conclude this paper with the tribute to Ritschl by a 
man whose name has become one to conjure with in England 
and America. Professor Harnack, in his recent publication, 
Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism, says : "I cannot 
speak of these high matters without laying a wreath of profound 
gratitude on the tomb of Albrecht Ritschl. He grasped the 
fundamental ideas of the gospel and of the Reformation with 
vigor and insight, and separated them from the romantic, eccle- 
siastical, philosophical, and mystical entanglements and fetters 
in which they had become involved. What he discovered was not 
new ; other men may have deserved thanks in other respects ; 
but multitudes of Christians throughout the world owe to him 
the confidence and the joy which they feel. This we shall never 
forget." 



